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UNA SANCTA 


Editorials— 
A HOPEFUL BEGINNING 


Last August most Lutheran pastors received in the mail “Essays on the Lutheran 
Confessions Basic to Lutheran Cooperation.” Published jointly by the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod and the National Lutheran Council, these essays were de- 
livered at meetings held in response to an N.L.C. invitation to “examine the whole 
question of cooperative activities in American Lutheranism.” Another three day 
meeting is scheduled for October 30 through November 1. These discussions merit 
the attention of all Lutherans concerned for reunion. 


The essays already delivered augur well for fruitful conversations between the two 
groups. First, the papers presented are of an “exploratory” nature. This is good. It 
means neither side is taking an inflexible stance. More hopefully, it may mean there 
are no “‘sides.”” We would like to think that this is an instance in which brethren of 
diverse affiliation are exploring together a subject of common interest. Surely such 
attempts as the “Brief Statement” and the “Statement on the Sacrament” have demon- 
strated to all concerned the theological futility and inevitable sectarianism involved 
when one section of the Lutheran Church attempts to “‘go it alone” in the production 
of authoritative doctrinal statements. 


Secondly, the selection of what is ‘basic to Lutheran cooperation” is encouraging. 
The essays deal with the Lutheran Symbols and the doctrine of the Church. We are 
encouraged not only because this is the proper subject for a discussion of Lutheran 
reunion, but also because what has always proven to be the Pandora’s box in such 
discussions has been avoided — namely, the inspiration of Scriptures. Discus- 
sions of the latter in times past have been irrelevant and dishonest. They have 
been irrelevant because ideas regarding the inspiration of Scriptures have never com- 
posed a “cardinal doctrine’ of the Christian faith. (Nowhere is the subject of Scrip- 
tural inspiration treated as a doctrine in the Catholic Creeds or in the Lutheran Sym- 
bols.) They have been dishonest because no synod can honestly claim a unanimity, or 
even a disciplined consensus, among its clergy on the subject of inspiration. We trust 
that inter-synodical discussion will gain in both relevance and honesty by devoting 
itself to the doctrine of the Church. 


The essays by Conrad Bergendoff and Martin H. Franzmann on ‘‘Church Unity” 
give evidence of a refreshing and churchly approach to Lutheran discussions. The 
shibboleths of “visible-invisible Church” and “cooperation in externals” are notable 
by virtue of their absence. In their place is a serious attempt to relate the understanding 
of the Body of Christ to the denominational dissection of the Church and, especially, 
to the synodical severance of Lutheranism. 


Theodore G. Tappert’s treatment of ‘The Significance of Confessional Subscrip- 
tion” seems to us, however, to be regrettably weak. Dr. Tappert is so preoccupied with 
the alleged limitations of the Lutheran Symbols that he fails to emphasize their con- 
temporary relevance. Condescension, rather than respect, appears to characterize his 
attitude toward the confessional documents. It is to be hoped that Dr. Tappert’s future 
contributions will correct this impression. 


Of course, regardless of how successful they may be, the talks between Missouri 
and the National Lutheran Council are directed only toward “cooperation.” Missouri's 
membership in the Council and inter-synodical fellowship should be next on the 
agenda. And even these steps cover but a short distance on the road toward the vision 
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of the Una Sancta Ecclesia. But the Missouri-N.L.C. talks are a move in the right di- 
rection, and we pray for the Spirit’s guidance upon the deliberations of our fathers 
in Christ. 


TOWARD GENUINE ECUMENICITY 


Conversation between the Lutheran and Roman churches is inevitable. The mis- 
understanding of that conversation is just as inevitable. An excellent example of the 
latter is an article entitled “Lutherans for Rome” in a recent (Sept. 22, 1961) issue 
of Time magazine. The article purports to describe the work of Die Sammlung, a 
group of German clergy dedicated to improving Lutheran-Roman relations. Time’s 
treatment of the subject evidences at least three misunderstandings that are so basic 
and so general as to deserve analysis and comment. 


The first is that Lutheran-Roman conversation is something new. Lutherans will be 
quick to point out that the chief symbolical writing of the Lutheran Church, the 
Augsburg Confession, is an irenic document directed toward our brethren in the Latin 
obedience. This is also true of other confessional documents. Nothing is more clearly 
within the Lutheran tradition than is the concern for Rome’s return to a greater 
catholic fidelity. What we see today is not something new. It is rather a renewed in- 
tensity of an abiding passion. 


The second misunderstanding is implicit in the title ‘Lutherans for Rome.” Any 
discussion of Lutheran-Roman dialogue might just as accurately be entitled “Romans 
for Luther.” The present dialogue has to a great degree been stimulated by Roman 
theologians who have shown a deep appreciation for evangelical theology and Refor- 
mation emphases. Surely the myth that “Rome never changes” has been effectively 
shattered by the writings of such scholars as Congar, Kiing, and Jungmann. The 
accurate reporting on these changes in the Roman theological atmosphere by, for in- 
stance, Pelikan and Koenker should have alerted Lutherans in America. Actually, 
neither of the above mentioned titles would be correct. For it is not a matter of one 
side going to the other. Rather is it a case of separated brethren penitently seeking 
reconciliation. 


Yet another misunderstanding evidenced in Time’s treatment has to do with the 
nature of Lutheranism and our relation to Protestantism. The suggestion that catholic 
liturgy and private confession are novel imitations of Rome belies an historical 
naiveté that is both marvelous and all too common. More seriously, the notion that 
an accommodation with Rome is a betrayal of Protestant identity belies an ecclesio- 
logical assumption that is both false and disturbing. The Church of the Augsburg 
Confession does not identify herself with Protestantism as such. Lutherans seek unity 
with any part of the Church, especially if it means a mutual quest for a fuller catho- 
licity. But it is inconceivable that we would commit ourselves totally to an amorphous 
entity that must seek its self-image in a common denominator of negatives. 


Protestants accuse us of betrayal when we talk to Rome. This is like the girl who 
claims her companion is unfaithful because he did not ignore other girls when on their 
first date. He may not have the best manners, but she is certainly presumptuous. The 
Lutheran Church is not going steady with Protestantism, and she is most certainly not 
married to it. We reserve our freedom to consider the ecumenical alternatives. Witten- 
berg, as has often been noted, faces both Rome and Geneva with equal concern and 
longing. 

UNA SANCTA hopes to alert Lutherans to the intense ecumenical concern which is 
their heritage. We rejoice in contact with all parts of the Church. But we shall remain 
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vocally critical of the illusory ecumenicity that is but a guise for pan-Protestantism. We 
shall inform and stimulate Lutherans to a more responsible participation in that 
genuine ecumenicity which seeks the expressed wholeness of One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church. 


LET’S REALLY CELEBRATE 
“CHRISTIAN LAYMEN’S SUNDAY”! 


Once again the laymen’s auxiliaries of our Churches have sponsored the observ- 
ance of ‘Christian Laymen’s Sunday” or “Churchmen’s Sunday’, on October 15. 
Although this year’s observance is past, we hope that those who sponsor this special 
day in the Churches will welcome constructive suggestions in their preparation of a 
program for 1962. Our comments here are based upon the material issued by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League of the Missouri Synod. But much of what we have to say 
is applicable to the literature issued by the Brotherhoods and Churchmen’s groups of 
other Lutheran bodies. 


The Lutheran Laymen’s League has certainly encouraged a fine and wholesome 
emphasis on worship. The theme of the 1960 L.L.L. convention, “Worship God and 
Rejoice in Christ Jesus,” received exciting treatment by Professor George Hoyer. 
The subsequent series of topic studies on the Liturgy and the occasional services was 
worthy of the attention and study of every Lutheran Christian. The attempt to revive 
a Rogate Sunday observance can only be commended. 


We also share wholeheartedly the concerns of the L.L.L. in promoting a ‘Christian 
Laymen’s Sunday.” Those concerns are that “special emphasis be placed on the doc- 
trine of the Royal Priesthood” to aid in “‘a better understanding of what it means to 
be a member of the body of Christ.” Such concerns have been the basis for almost 
everything that UNA SANCTA has published during the years of its existence. But 
we must also indicate a reservation. We know that the L.L.L. does not intend to have 
just one Sunday in the Christian year set aside to give expression to the Royal 
Priesthood of believers, nor does it want only one Sunday to provide “‘a better under- 
standing of what it means to be a member of the Body of Christ.’’ Yet this is what 
such a special Sunday might suggest. We see here the tendency—already so pro- 
nounced in American Lutheranism—to substitute days of “special emphasis’ for the 
historic Christian year. We suggest that Synodical Sunday, Valparaiso Sunday, Lu- 
theran Hour Sunday, and the like are a frantic substitute for basic emphases that 
ought to be perpetually present in parish life. The exercise of responsible concern for 
the tasks of the whole Church dare not be left to individual Sundays. 


Similarly, the concern that Christian laymen exercise their priesthood, that they 
understand themselves and worship and live as members of the Body of Christ, dare 
not be left to a Sunday of ‘‘special emphasis.” The believer - priest is to “declare the 
wonderful deeds” of God (1 Peter 2:9). This takes place each week as those who “eat 
this bread and drink the cup . . . proclaim the Lord’s death” (1 Corinthians 11:26). 
The relationship is not arbitrary. The same Greek root is used for “declare” and ‘‘pro- 
claim.” The faithful are the Body of Christ as they receive the Body of Christ in the 
Sacrament, for “‘we who are many are one body, for we all partake of the same loaf” 
(1 Corinthians 10:17). Wherever there is a weekly celebration of the Eucharist there 
ws ‘special emphasis” on the priesthood of believers and membership in the Body 
of Christ! 


We are sure, of course, that this tremendous biblical accent does not always receive 
the explicit treatment it deserves in parish teaching. We are sure that, through no 
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fault of their own, many faithful Christians are not aware of this biblical relationship 
between their priesthood and Holy Communion, and between their life in the Body 
of Christ and their reception of the Body of Christ in Holy Communion. We can 
understand why one Sunday in the year needs to be given this ‘‘special emphasis” in 
parishes where the biblical accent is ignored or where the exercise of the priesthood 
is limited—and even mutilated—through infrequent celebration of the Sacrament. 
But wouldn't it be better to restore the priestly character of every Sunday, to nurture 
the Body of Christ each week with the Body of Christ? Wouldn't it be better strategy 
for the L.LLL. to join us in encouraging a return to the weekly celebration of Christian 
Laymen’s Sunday. We are convinced that our Lord would certainly be pleased by 52 
Sundays of “special emphasis’ on the Royal Priesthood and the Body of Christ in 
keeping with His own command to “‘do this.” 


We realize, too, that there is much more to be said and done by and about the 
Royal Priesthood and the membership in the Body of Christ. We do not want to limit 
our action to reception of the Sacrament—and we suspect that this broader view is 
basic to the L.L.L. promotion of “Christian Laymen’s Sunday.” Whatever the League 
can do to encourage the exercise of priesthood, the declaring of God’s ‘‘wonderful 
deeds,” through education in home and Church, through witness at work and play, 
through the actual functioning of the Body of Christ in the world, deserves nothing 
but our enthusiastic support and encouragment. One area of concrete concern is 
worth special mention. 


The L.L.L. endeavors to secure the participation of laymen iv the Liturgy. It 
encourages brief sermons by lay members of the parish. But why limit the exercise of 
the priesthood to this aspect of the Liturgy ? Would it be ungracious on our part to re- 
mind not only the laymen’s groups but the whole Church that the informed and de- 
vout participation of the Royal Priesthood in the whole Liturgy has been one of the 
great emphases of the liturgical movement? Might we suggest that every worshipper 
plays an indispensable role in the Common Service, that the ““Amen”’ to the prayers 
makes them his own, that the responses are those of each priest, that the Creed is his 
confession, that the great hymns (here, specifically, the liturgical hymns—Gloria in 
Excelsis, Sanctus, etc.) are his expressions of praise and thanksgiving. Have we 
failed to underscore the biblical concept that devout hearing of the Word is as im- 
portant as is preaching? Have we forgotten the Reformation concern that there is no 
Sacrament unless there is reception of the Sacrament? All of this points to the constant, 
regular, faithful participation of every priest. We can only ask that the laymen’s 
organizations join us in encouraging such participation. 


And more! There are special functions in the Liturgy which could and should be 
carried out by designated laymen—every Sunday. Think of what it would mean if the 
Church were to set apart deacons to assist the celebrant in the Holy Eucharist. The 
reading of Epistle and Gospel each Sunday would be functions of the deacons. Much 
significant ceremonial could be restored. The deacons could replace acolytes who have 
taken over liturgical functions by default because there were no lay men who would 
assist the pastor. The deacons could help in the distribution of the Sacrament—and 
thus put an end to the argument that the weekly celebration ‘‘takes too long.’’ 


We could imagine wonderful results if every Sunday were ‘Christian Laymen’s 
Sunday” in these ways. Perhaps our lay groups will put the vast weight of their influ- 
ence for good behind the promotion of fifty-two Sundays in which special emphasis be 
placed on the doctrine of the Royal Priesthood” to implement “‘better understanding 
(and exercise) of what it means to be a member of the Body of Christ.” 
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Sacrament, Sacrifice and Stewardship 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


The thesis of this paper is four-fold: 


(1) Whenever God through the Church imparts His grace to human beings in 
the Sacraments of Holy Baptism and Holy Communion, He empowers in and 
expects from each recipient of His grace a response in the form of sacrifice, under- 
stood in the broad sense of ‘‘an action (ceremonia) or work which we give to God 
to do Him honor” (Apology of the Augsburg Confession, XXIV, 18). 

(2) This sacramental gift of God and our sacrificial response stand in the relation 
of cause and effect, even though there need be no time interval between the two. 


(3) This rhythm of sacrament and sacrifice finds expression in the historic rites 
in which the Church — and specifically the Churches of the Augsburg Confession — 
administers these Sacraments. 


(4) This double movement of sacrament and sacrifice deserves serious attention 
in our stewardship training efforts. 


There is a widespread impression among Lutherans that “sacrament” and “‘sacri- 
fice’ are mutually exclusive concepts, that if a rite or an action is a “sacrament” 
it cannot be a “‘sacrifice” and vice versa. 


In Lutheran theology this is not necessarily the case. At this point let me illustrate 
with a single example. The preaching of the Gospel in a sermon is by common consent 
a ‘‘sacramental”’ action, the effective offer and communication of the divine forgive- 
ness to men by one of God’s responsible ambassadors. Yet in Lutheran theology 
sermons are called sacrifices. The Apology of the Augsburg Confession (IV 190) 
declares in so many words: “The sermons . . . of St. Paul the Apostle, of St. Atha- 
nasius, of St. Augustine and of others who like them taught the Churches are. . . 
authentic sacrifices that God accepted.” 


This is not merely Lutheran doctrine. It is Biblical doctrine as well. In Romans 
15:16, St. Paul asserts that grace was given to him by God “‘in order that I might 
be the priest of Jesus Christ to the nations, ministering the Gospel of God in priestly 
fashion, so that the sacrifice of the nations might be acceptable, being made holy by 
the Holy Spirit.” The word rendered “‘priest’’ in this passage is /e‘tourgos, from 
the same root that occurs in our word “‘liturgy.” It designates the officiating priest at 
a public sacrifice. The word rendered “ministering in priestly fashion” is hzerourgon, 
“one who performs sacred rites, one who sacrifices.” The word rendered “‘sacrifice”’ 
is prosphora, “the presenting or sacrificing of something.” When the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession quotes this passage (XXIV 34) it renders it: “I sacrifice 
the Gospel of God, that the oblation of the nations might become acceptable, sancti- 
fied by the Holy Spirit, that is, that the nations might be sacrificial victims acceptable 
to God through faith, etc.” 


We can make parallel statements in connection with the administration of Holy 
Baptism and the celebration of the Sacrament of the Altar, and if we want to 
understand the fulness of meaning that Holy Baptism and the Sacrament of the 
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Altar have in the Lutheran Church’s theology and practice, we need to consider not 
only the so-called ‘‘sacramental” but also the so-called “‘sacrificial” aspects involved 
in the administration of these Sacraments. 


If this does not appear immediately, part of the difficulty may be terminological. 
Some definitions are accordingly in order. 


Of the three words in our title, “Sacrament, Sacrifice and Stewardship,” the 
latter two occur in the Sacred Scriptures. 


Starting with the last, “stewardship,” we have here a concept that occurs fre- 
quently in narrative portions of both the Old and the New Testament (for example, 
Genesis 43:19; 44:4; St. Matthew 20:8; St. Luke 12:42; 16:1-4,8). The ‘‘steward” 
is the estate owner’s business manager. The term is used four times in the New 
Testament in a figurative sense. In three places (1 Corinthians 4:1,2; Titus 1:7) it 
is applied to the clergy, to stress the point that their relation to God on the one hand 
and to the Christian community on the other is that of the owner's business manager. 
In the First Epistle of St. Peter all the readers are urged to “minister to one another 
the charismatic gift as each has received it as good managers of the varied grace of 
God’’ (4:10). This is as close as we come in the Sacred Scriptures to the conception 
that we habitually attach to the term ‘‘stewardship’” when we use it in our circles 
today. Our stress on money and on resources of time and native ability is thus some- 
what alien to the literal sense of this one passage in which Christians in general are 
explicitly compared to ‘‘stewards’’ or “office managers,” although something of this 
stress is implied in Our Lord’s application of the parable of the unjust steward. 


A somewhat similar fate has befallen the concept “‘sacrifice.” Strictly speaking, it 
is simply a gift given to a deity. For a variety of reasons, however, we have come 
to attach to the term the suggestion of a selfishly interested motive. 


Actually, of course, this idea is not necessarily implied in the Biblical concept of 
sacrifice. The Biblical concept is not a simple one to analyze, and any brief state- 
ment about so complicated a subject is bound to be something of an over-simplifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, looking at the idea of sacrifice in both covenants, the Old and the 
New, from the historical and theological vantage point of the New Testament, we 
can note a number of facts about sacrifice. 


(1) The most important point is that sacrifice is a divine institution. The sacri- 
ficial system as portrayed in the Old Testament was a legitimate part of the public 
worship of God because He Himself prescribed it. Sacrifice is a gift of God to His 
people through which He wills to pardon them. Sacrifice is particularly efficacious for 
violations of the covenant legislation, since it can restore the offender to the status 
of which his breach of the law deprived him. Again, sacrifices, notably the so-called 
“sin-offering,” are thought of as covering over the offender's sins of ignorance, 
frailty and fickleness. We may also note that the so-called ‘‘guilt-offering’” (called 
*asham in Hebrew) furnishes the term to describe the sacrifice of the Suffering Ser- 
vant: “When thou shalt make his soul’’—that is, ‘‘His life or Himself”—‘‘a guilt- 
offering, he will see his seed, he will prolong his days, and the purpose of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand” (Isaiah 53:10). It is this idea which Our Lord Himself 
picks up and combines with the picture of a ransom when He says that the Son of 
Man came “to give his soul’”—that is, again, ‘His life, Himself’’—‘‘as a ransom 
for many” (St. Mark 10:45). And while some of the external forms of sacrifice 
have been abolished, the sacrificial principle persists in the New Testament. The New 
Testament knows not only the sacrifice of Christ, but also the sacrifices of God’s 
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people—precisely, St. Peter argues, because the Christian community is the New 
Testament Israel of God. 


(2) Specific sacrifices are gifts to God by which men acknowledge their depen- 
dence upon Him for everything. They are not given, at least not always and not 
wholly, with the purpose of receiving something from God in return. The motive of 
giving in order to receive is admittedly not entirely absent in the Old Testament, 
and even the New Testament exhibits some traces of it, but this motive is never 
dominant. Vow-fulfilment—to which the Old Testament so frequently exhorts its 
readers—is essentially a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 


(3) Sacrifice is a legitimate way of communicating with God. Sacrifice is wor- 
ship, and in a sense genuine worship is always sacrificial. Sacrifice is always a 
response to God’s initiative, but it is a legitimate and acceptable response. It is, we 
can say, the human answer in the dialog that God begins with man. 


(4) The external act of sacrifice is always symbolic of an inner disposition. In a 
sense the inner disposition is the real sacrifice, of which the external act is only an 
outward and visible sign, and so necessary is a right interior disposition that with- 
out it the external sacrifice is worse than valueless. 


(5) Sacrifice frequently involves the death or destruction of the thing offered, 
the killing of the animal victim, the burning of the incense, the pouring out of the 
libation. The idea is not that of presenting something dead to God, but of recognizing 
His absolute claim upon everything. 


(6) Sacrifices are holy, not in the sense that they possess the moral quality of 
sinlessness, but, by being offered and consecrated to the God Who as creator is 
separated from mortal man, they share in His “separate differentness” that is at the 
root of the word that we translate “holiness.” 


(7) There is a prophetic quality about the Old Testamental sacrificial system. It 
points to a reality that is to come, that is to say, to Our Lord. Sacrifice is one of the 
pictures, although of course not the only one, that the New Testament uses in order 
to explain the “how” of Our Lord’s atoning work. Thus it ultimately sees in every 
sacrifice of the Old Testament an antitype, a prophetic parallel, an anticipatory 
analogy of the great, decisive, once-for-all Sacrifice that took place on Golgotha. 
(St. John 1:28,36; 1 Corinthians 5:7; Ephesians 5:2; Romans 3:25 with its allusion 
to Exodus 25.) The whole Letter to the Hebrews, especially chapters 9 and 10, so 
interprets Our Saviour’s atoning ministry. The picture of sacrifice is combined with 
the picture of ransom not only by Our Lord, as we have seen, but also in 1 Peter 
1:18,19, ““You were redeemed with the Precious Blood of Christ, like that of an 
unblemished and spotless lamb,” and in Revelation 5, with its hymn to the mystic 
Lamb that was, as it were, slain from the foundation of the world, and that had 
bought His followers with His own blood. 


The New Testament affirms the ultimate inadequacy of the Old Testament kind 
of sacrifice in two directions. First, it confirms the insight of the Old Testament 
which saw the various kinds of sacrifice as limited remedies availing only for sins 
of ignorance, frailty and fickleness, and inefficacious for the deliberate, “presump- 
tuous” sins committed with ‘‘a high hand.” Second, it recognizes that “it is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins” (Hebrews 10:4). 


We now come to the term ‘“‘sacrament.” This is really an exclusively ecclesiastical 
term, which theologians from time to time have defined in different ways. This is 
one of the reasons why the number of Sacraments varies from period to period and 
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from denomination to denomination. Medieval Latin theologians defined the term 
“sacrament” in one way and came up with seven sacraments. The Lutheran Symbols 
used different definitions and came up with three (Holy Baptism, Holy Communion 
and Holy Absolution) or four (by adding Holy Ordination) or five (by adding 
Holy Matrimony as a sacrament that God ordained in the Old Testament) 
(Ap[ology]} XIII 3.4.9-14). Again, when our Synodical Catechism adopts the defi- 
nition of seventeenth century Lutheran Orthodoxy (Q. 242), it comes up with two. 
Clearly, these are not things to quarrel about, as the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession (XIII 2) reminds us. 


The classic Lutheran definition of “‘sacrament’’ and “‘sacrifice” in their relation to 
one another you will find in the Apology (XXIV 18): “A sacrament is a ceremony 
or work in which God conveys to us what the promise attached to the ceremony 
offers . . . A sacrifice on the other hand is an action (ceremonia) or work which 
we give to God to do Him honor.” 


Thus in our title “sacrament” reminds us of God’s gift, “sacrifice” of our response, 
and “stewardship” of the practical expression of our sense of sacrament and sacrifice. 


I 
We turn now specifically to Baptism. 


St. Matthew 28:19 describes Holy Baptism as part of the pope whereby the 
Apostles and after them the Church were to make disciples of all nations. In this 
passage Baptism in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost 
implies the benefits and privileges which this Sacrament confers (the sacramental 
side), while the human response of observing all that Christ has commanded the 
Eleven connotes the responsibilities (the sacrificial side) that discipleship carries 
with it. 

From ancient times the Church has understood St. John 3:5,6 as a reference to 
Holy Baptism: ‘Truly, truly I say to you that if a person is not born out of water 
and Spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom of God,” with the clear inference that 


one who has the new birth out of water and Spirit can and does enter the Kingdom 
of God. 


“Let everyone of you repent and be baptized upon the Name of Jesus Christ for 
the forgiveness of your sins, and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit,” St. 
Peter told his audience on the first Pentecost (Acts 2:38). “Let yourself be baptized 
and wash away your sins,” St. Paul remembered that St. Ananias had told him in 
Damascus (Acts 22:16). Elsewhere in the Book of Acts, Holy Baptism is the 
inevitable way in which people enter the Christian community—the treasurer of 
Queen Candace of Ethiopia (Acts 8:38), Simon the Magician and his followers in 
Samaria (Acts 8:12,13), Cornelius the Centurion of Caesarea and his household 
(Acts 10:48), Lydia of Thyatira and her household (Acts 16:15), the jailer of 
Philippi and his household (Acts 16:33), the first members of the Corinthian Chris- 
tian community—SS. Crispus and Gaius and the household of Stephanas (Acts 18: 
8; 1 Corinthians 1:14,16; 16:15; cf. Romans 16:5)—and the disciples of St. John 
the Forerunner in Ephesus (Acts 19:5). 


Cf. also Romans 6:3-11; 1 Corinthians 6:11; 12:13; Galatians 3:27; Ephesians 
5:26; Colossians 2:12,13; Titus 3:5; Hebrews 10:19; 1 Peter 3:21. 


There are many other passages in the New Testament that probably refer to 
Baptism, such as the repeated references to being born out of God in the Fourth 
Gospel and in the First Epistle of St. John, the white clothing promised to the 
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victorious remnant in Sardis (Rev. 3:5) and the robes that the martyrs of the Apoca- 
lypse have washed white in the blood of the the Lamb (Rev. 7:14), and the passages 
that speak of the Holy Spirit Whom God has given us as a pledge (2 Cor. 1:22; 5:5; 
Eph. 1:14), but we can justifiably limit ourselves to the explicit passages that we 
have already cited. 


These passages the Lutheran Symbols* synthesize when they say that by virtue of 
its combination with the divine word of Our Lord’s institution the water of Baptism 
is correctly described as divine water, heavenly water, holy water, blessed water, 
fruitful water, and water of grace (L{arge} C{atechism} Baptism 14.17.27). 


The Symbols echo the Biblical assertion that Baptism saves by declaring that 
“Baptism is necessary to salvation,” and that “we must be baptized or we cannot 
be saved” (A[ugsburg} C{onfession} IX 1; LC Baptism 6). Baptism is “not a 
mere empty sign” (LC Baptism 63). ‘The power, work, profit, fruit and end of 
baptism is this—to save . . . To be saved, we know, is nothing else than to be freed 
from sin, death and the devil, and to enter into the Kingdom of Christ and to live 
with Him for ever” (LC Baptism 24-25). ‘Salvation is offered with Baptism,” says 
the Apology (IX 2). 


All this intends to affirm that through Baptism the atoning work of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is made a present reality for us. The events of nineteen hundred years 
ago, His birth, His passion, His death on the cross, His rising to life again, become 
accessible to us. The once-for-all, objective reconciliation whereby God in Christ 
broke down the wall that separated men from Him by not counting their sins against 
them becomes our subjective possession. 


According to the Small Catechism, “Baptism works forgiveness of sins, delivers 
from death and the devil and gives eternal salvation to all who believe this.” Else- 
where the Lutheran Symbols tell us that Baptism gives us the grace of God (AC IX 
2; LC Baptism 41). It brings about the rebirth without which all men propagated 
in the natural way since the Fall of Adam are condemned under the eternal wrath 
of God (AC II 2). It imparts the very life of God, because the Name and the Word 
of God are in Baptism (LC Baptism 27). Through Baptism we are intially received 
into the Christian Church (LC Baptism 2). 


Baptism communicates the Holy Ghost with all His gifts to the person baptized 
(Ap IX 3). It is this fact which furnished both the Large Catechism and the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession with one of their most potent arguments in 
favor of infant Baptism. The argument runs like this. To understand the Sacred 
Scriptures the assistance of the Holy Ghost is absolutely essential. But the Holy 
Ghost is given in Holy Baptism. Now we observe that there are in the sixteenth 
century and there have been in previous centuries theologians who have understood 
the Sacred Scriptures. Blessed Martin Luther points to himself as a case in point; he 
sees as other cases in point the Czech martyr John Hus, the learned and pious Jean 
Charlier de Gerson, and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, the great Cistercian monk. Since 
the Church has not ceased to exist in the West, but on the contrary has continued 
to have theologians baptized in infancy whose understanding of the truth of the 
divine Word shows they had the Holy Spirit, infant Baptism must be both effective 
and pleasing to God. (LC Baptism 49-50; Ap IX 3.) 





*References to the Symbols are based on Hans Lietzmann (editor), Die Bekenntnisschriften 
der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche herausgegeben im Gedenkjahr der Augsburgischer Kon- 
fession 1930, 4th edition (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1959). 
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Holy Baptism, say the Symbols, gives us the entire Christ, God and man and makes 
us partakers of Christ’s victory over death and the devil (LC Baptism 41). It 
snatches us out of the very maw of Satan (LC Baptism 83). It makes us God’s own 
again; it takes away the guilt of sin and reduces its might over us (Ap II 35-36; LC 
Baptism 68-71; 75-77). 


Baptism makes a mighty difference among men, the Formula of Concord (S[olid} 
Dfeclaration]} II 67) points out. “Since, according to what St. Paul teaches, all those 
who are baptized have put on Christ and are accordingly reborn, they now have an 
arbitrium liberatum, a freed will, that is, as Christ puts it, they have been made 
free again, because they not only hear the Word, but also can assent to and embrace 
it, even though very weakly.” 


“Through Baptism and the Holy Spirit [God] regenerate[s] and illumine[s} 
us .. . [and} kindle[s]} and effect{s} a beginning of the true knowledge of God 
and faith,” says the same article (15.16). 


“In Baptism there is brought free to every man’s door such a treasure and medi- 
cine as utterly destroys death’"—Luther is thinking of Isaiah 25:8—"‘and preserves 
all men alive . . . If I am baptized . . . I shall be saved and have everlasting life 
both in soul and body.” (LC Baptism 43). 


So much for Holy Baptism as a sacrament in the Symbols. 


But are we justified in talking about a sacrificial aspect in connection with Bap- 
tism? If we regard sacrifice as the human response to sacrament, as man’s answer to 
God's grace, we unquestionably are, even though the primary thrust in Baptism is 
not sacrificial (cf. LC Baptism 35 and Ap XXIV 18). 


Here a significant Biblical datum is the fact that in the schematic parallel which 
the New Testament draws between the Old and the New Israel, Baptism is the 
counterpart of circumcision. Baptism is obviously what St. Paul has in mind when in 
his letter to the Colossians (2:11-12) he talks about the circumcision not made with 
hands. While the whole thrust of this passage in its context is indubitably sacra- 
mental, circumcision in the O/d Testament can be regarded as a kind of sacrifice, a 
symbolic offering to the God of the Covenant of part of the member by which 
human life is transmitted from one generation to another, as the acknowledgement 
of God’s total claim upon the person so marked and upon all his powers. It is an 
ineradicable symbol of total dedication to the God Who wholly on His own initia- 
tive had offered his covenant to men. Similiarly the persons who are baptized are 
forever dedicated to God by the circumcision not made with hands. In the words 
of 2 Corinthians 1:22, “God has sealed us.’ This underlies the consistent Christian 
conviction that a valid Baptism cannot be repeated. Repetition of a valid Baptism 
“would mean blaspheming and profaning the Sacrament to the highest degree,” the 
Large Catechism (Baptism 55; cf. 78) affirms. 


It is further worth noting that Our Lord Himself used the term “‘baptism’” to 
describe His atoning passion and death for the sins of the whole world, the priestly 
ministry upon which He entered through His own baptism “‘to fulfill all righteous- 
ness.” It is His Baptism — as the quotation of Isaiah 42:1 in St. Mark 1:11 shows — 
that identifies Him as the One in Whom the hymns of the Suffering Servant of the 
Lord find their ultimate fulfilment. It is His Baptism that identifies Him to St. John 
the Forerunner as the Lamb of God that takes away the sins of the world (St. John 
1:29-34). Yet that Baptism, begun in Jordan, would not cease until all God’s waves 
and billows had gone over Him on Golgotha. ‘I have a baptism to be baptized with,” 
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the Gospel according to St. Luke (12:50) records Our Lord as saying, “and how I 
am distressed until it is over.” What is more, he used the term “baptism” of the 
experiences that await the members of the Apostolic company (St. Mark 10:38-40). 


Again, the term “firstfruits,” with which St. Paul designates the early Corinthian 
converts, the household of Stephanas (1 Corinthians 16:15; cf. 1:16) and Epaenetus 
(Romans 16:5), is a sacrificial term, borrowed from the Old Testament. In the spirit 
of Romans 15:16, we can say that Baptism becomes for the minister of the Sacrament 
a means of offering a sacrifice to God, in that he consecrates and dedicates to Him 
those who are no longer to live for themselves but for Him Who for their sake 
died and was raised. 


In the Lutheran Symbols, the idea that the administration of Holy Baptism involves 
sacrificial aspects is suggested by the Latin text of Article IX of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. Here we are told that ‘‘after children have been brought (oblati) to God 
through Baptism they are accepted into God's grace.’ The parallel passage in the 
German version reads: ‘(The children) through Baptism are surrendered to God 
and become acceptable (to Him).” 


The question arises: Who is the subject of this action? We are not told. We have 
a clue in the Taufbichlein of 1526, traditionally a part of Blessed Martin Luther's 
Small Catechism from 1529 on, where we are told that “the Christian Church carries 
in the little child and then confesses in consistent, indubitable language that the 
child is possessed by the devil and is a child of sin and disgrace, whereupon the 
Church pleads diligently for help and grace through the baptism that the child may 
become a child of God” (2). 


Following this clue, we can say that the subjects of the action are the baptizing 
clergyman as the representative of the whole Church and the sponsors as the repre- 
sentatives of the local Christian community who are offering the child to God. 


There are other elements in the Taufbichlein rite that have a sacrificial ring about 
them. We think of the two exorcisms (11.15), regrettably absent from our own rite. 
These are designed to establish God’s claim upon the candidate, and by the ordering 
out of Satan to affirm that the candidate is being set apart by Baptism from the com- 
mon uncleanness that is the state of natural man. The sign of the Holy Cross upon 
the forehead and the breast (12) is the traditional Christian symbolic action of con- 
secration, a setting apart for the service of God. “Receive him,” the celebrant prays 
in the first (13) of the two prayers that follow the signing with the Holy Cross. The 
idea of separation finds expression again in the so-called “Deluge-prayer,” where 
we still pray ‘‘that through this holy Deluge everything about him that he has in- 
herited from Adam and that he himself has added thereto may be drowned and 
destroyed and that, separated from the number of those who do not believe, he may 
be preserved dry and safe in the holy ark of Christendom’ (14). At the font, the 
officiant asks the child if he renounces the devil and all his works and all his being 
(18-22). After an affirmative answer through the sponsors to the interestingly for- 
mulated creed questions (23-25) and the further question, “Do you want to be 
baptized?” (26), the officiant is directed to take the child and immerse it in the 
font (27). Being immersed is a symbolic being put to death. After the Baptism 
the sponsors are directed to hold the child in the font, while the officiating priest 
puts on the child the white hooded cape that the Germans call Westerbemd and that 
is called “‘chrisom’” in English, as a symbol of the fact that everyone baptized into 
Christ has put on Christ and His robe of perfection (29). 
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Granted that the Augsburg Confession probably thinks of the Church as the subject 
of the action of bringing children to God in infant Baptism, when we consider the 
sacrificial aspect of the baptismal rite we cannot overlook the sacrificial response 
that the candidate is called upon to make. Where the candidate is a child, the sacri- 
ficial response is not an act of his conscious will. The requirement is still there, 
however. We recognize this in our rite of Confirmation, when the officiant interprets 
the significance of what the candidates for Confirmation are doing in these words: 
“When you were little children, you were received into God's covenant of grace in 
Holy Baptism. And now... you are gathered here before God and this Christian 
congregation publicly . . . to confirm your covenant with Him, to dedicate yourselves 
body and soul for time and eternity to your God and Lord.” (The Lutheran Agenda, 
p- 23.) 

Part of this sacrificial response is the act of faith, the act of committing oneself 
wholly and absolutely to God’s grace in Christ Jesus, the giving up of any dependence 
upon the works of righteousness that we have done or that we can do, the deter- 
mination to cleave to Him in weal and woe and to regard everything that befalls us 
as a manifestation of His good and gracious will. Admittedly faith is the gift of God, 
not of works, lest any man should have something to boast about (Eph. 2:9). But 
even though faith is God’s gift and utterly impossible without the Holy Spirit, it 
remains man’s necessary response to God’s grace, man’s indispensable commitment of 
himself in freedom to the divine mercy. This highest worship of all, the worship 
of faith and hope, the desire to receive God’s benefits, forgiveness of sins, grace 
and righteousness, is authentic worship, and in common with all worship in the 
New Testament, a genuine, if paradoxical, sacrifice (Ap IV 49.310; XXIV 25. 26. 
29. 30). This is solidly Biblical doctrine. In Philippians 2:17 St. Paul speaks of the 
faith of the Philippians as an offering and a sacrificially rendered service, and of 
himself as the drink-offering poured out as a libation upon.it. 


Another aspect of the sacrificial response in connection with Baptism is related 
to the self’s symbolic being put to death. Baptism, we repeat, is a mystical death of 
the person being baptized. The candidate is united to Christ in death, and as surely 
as Christ died on the cross the candidate dies with Christ to sin. And as certainly 
as Christ rose again from the dead on the third day, so certainly the baptized person 
rises to a new God-ward life that he did not know before, the life of God Himself. 
This is the clear teaching of Romans 6. It is also implied in Colossians 3:3: “You 
died and your life is hid with Christ in God.” The dying and the rising to life again 
is not a mere picture; it is as real as the death and the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But what Baptism initiated must go on. ‘The old Adam in us must by daily 
contrition and repentance be drowned and die with all sins and evil lusts, and the 
new man must daily come forth and arise to live before God in righteousness and 
holiness forever.” We all know the words; but we forget that the force of the 
German word that we usually translate “daily” does not mean ‘once a day,” but 
“constantly, continually.” The old man must die all the time. He does not die by 
himself. St. Paul has a number of words for the process. Two of them the King 
James Version translates “‘mortify’’ (Romans 8:13; Colossians 3:5). (The Revised 
Standard Version is blunter with “put to death.”) In Galatians 5:24, he speaks of 
“crucifying.” The killing of the old self thus becomes the constant occupation of 
the Christian, until his death in this world ends the process. Let it be stressed that 
he cannot do it by his own powers in any degree, that he cannot do it without the 
Holy Ghost, but the fact remains that he must do it, by constant contrition and 
repentance. This constant slaying of the Old Adam in us is part of our sacrifice. (cf. 
Large Catechism; Baptism 65-67.) 
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A third aspect of the sacrificial response in connection with Baptism is the offering 
of our good works to God. This is an aspect on which Lutheran theology has often 
maintained an unwarranted silence. But there is a memorable passage in the Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession to which we do well to take heed. Very significantly, it 
occurs almost exactly in the middle of the great fourth article on the subject of the 
sinner’s justification before God by grace for Christ’s sake through faith. “‘On account 
of faith [the works which Christians do because they want to exercise their faith, 
because they want to confess their Christianity before the world, and because they 
want to show their gratitude to God} are holy works, divine works, sacrifices, and 
the ruling activity of Christ as He displays His kingdom before this world. We 
believe the same thing with reference to the individual good works that Christians 
perform in the humblest and most unpublicized occupations. Through these works 
Christ is trouncing the devil, so that when the Corinthians were making contributions 
for the relief of the poor it was a holy work and a sacrifice and a contest of Christ 
against the devil, who labors continually to prevent anything being done to the 
praise of God. And here we also add what we have to say about rewards and about 
merit. We teach that rewards are offered and promised to the works of the believers. 
We teach that good works are meritorious — not that they merit forgiveness of sins, 
grace and justification, for these things we obtain by faith alone, but that they merit 
other bodily and spiritual rewards in this life and in the life to come, because St. 
Paul says, ‘Each one will receive a reward in proportion to his labor.’ (IV 189-194.) 


We repeat, no one can do good works by his own innate powers, without the Holy 
Spirit; no one can do authentically good works acceptable to God until he himself 
has become acceptable by faith. But the Christian must do good works (AC VI 1; 
cf. Ff{ormula of} Cfoncord}], SD IV 14-18), and these good works are sacrifices 
acceptable to God, they are part of the constant coming forth and arising of the new 
man of which Baptism is the beginning. This too is solidly Biblical doctrine. We 
hear St. Paul tell the Philippians (4:18) that the gifts which they have sent him 
for his support at the hand of St. Epaphroditus are a sweet savor, an acceptable 
sacrifice, pleasing to God. We hear him implore the Christians at Rome to present 
their bodies through deliberate conformity to the will of God as a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, their intellectual worship of Him (Romans 12:1). The 
First Epistle of St. Peter in the same vein calls upon its readers, because they cor- 
porately constitute a sacred priestly college, to offer spiritual sacrifices which are 
acceptable to God through Christ Jesus (2:5). 


We are thus confronted with the paradox, the mysterious seeming contradiction 
that runs through all of Christianity, the fact that on the one hand God does every- 
thing and the equally indisputable fact that just as soon as the Holy Spirit has begun 
His work of rebirth and renewal in us, He requires us, in the might that the Holy 
Spirit supplies, to participate totally, with all our faculties, qualities and parts, in 
and at every stage of the process by which His Holy Spirit transforms us from 
sinners into holy people (FC SD II 65; XI 21). 


What has all this to do with stewardship? Taking the term in the way in which 
we ordinarily use it, simply this. The people to whom we come with our appeals for 
the stewardship — the good management — of time and money and talents on 
God’s behalf are baptized individuals. The handful of water that they have had 
poured on them (LC Baptism 15.36; but cf. 65) was divine water, heavenly water, 
holy water, a laver of rebirth. By it they have been united to the dying and rising 
Christ Who has offered Himself as a sacrifice for the sins of all men. Thereby they 
have been saved, they are being saved, and they will be saved. United by Baptism 
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to the community of God they have received at God’s hand the forgiveness of sins, 
the grace of God, everlasting life, God’s pledge in the form of the Holy Ghost with 
all His gifts, the entire Christ, victory over eternal death, deliverance from the jaws 
of Satan, a new freedom of the will, the cancellation of the guilt of their native 
sinfulness, the faith that lays hold on God’s gift. These things are theirs through 
Baptism as long as they live. They are the recipients of a divine sacrament. 


At the same time, at their Baptism the Church — acting through the officiating 
minister and through the sponsors, and possibly through an entire worshipping 
congregation gathered as in the primitive Church about the Holy Eucharist — has 
brought them to God, dedicated and consecrated them to God for this world and 
for the world to come to be His own. God has selected them to be separated from 
the lost world of “Not-God’s-People,” and to become a part of His New Testament 
Israel, like Israel of old a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
people purchased with an awful price. 


Likewise, according to the teaching of the New Testament, the gift of faith 
communicated to them through the Holy Spirit, as they appropriate it and make it 
their own, becomes a sacrifice which they bring. 


The good works which they perform through the power of the Holy Spirit Who 
has been given to them in Holy Baptism — the virtues that are the contraries of the 
vices that they are putting off continually with the Old Adam — these too are part of 
the continual sacrifice which they offer in Christ: the generosity, the gentleness, 
concern for others, the love for Christ and His Holy Church practically expressed, 
the willingness to forgive, patience in suffering, the deliberate mortification of the 
flesh through the exercise of self-control, the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, 
the life of witness and prayer and praise and intercession. 


A major part of our task in stewardship thus becomes to make ourselves and 


one another realize the full meaning of God’s sacramental gift in Holy Baptism 
and of our sacrificial response to it. 


II 
Now we turn our attention to the Sacrament of the Altar. 


That the Sacrament of the Altar — or the Holy Communion, or the Holy Supper, 
or the Holy Eucharist, or the Mass, to use some of the other names that our Lutheran 
symbols give it — is a Sacrament needs no demonstration. 


The term ‘‘sacrament,” we remember, is a Church-word and not a Bible-word. 
It receives its definition not from the Sacred Scriptures but from theology. In 
Lutheran theology as determined by the Lutheran symbols, we have seen that a 
sacrament is a rite which God has commanded and to which He has attached a 


promise of grace (Ap XIII 15-17). Let us see how this definition works out in the case 
of the Holy Eucharist. 


We Lutherans take it for granted that God, or more specifically, Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, instituted the Sacrament of the Altar on the first Maundy Thursday, and 
when St. Paul affirms, ‘“‘as often therefore as you eat this Bread and drink the Cup 
you are proclaiming the Lord’s death until He comes,” we believe that he is by 
divine inspiration giving perpetual force to the injunction of the Saviour, ‘this do 
in remembrance of Me.” 


The Words of Institution remain for us the basis of our doctrine of the Holy Com- 
munion precisely because they are the words of ‘“‘our Lord and Saviour,” of “our 
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only Teacher,” of “the eternal Truth and Wisdom itself,” of “Almighty God,” of 
our “Creator and Redeemer, when He is just beginning His bitter suffering and 
death for our sins,” as the Formula of Concord (SD, VII, 43-45) puts it. For that 
reason, ‘‘we unanimously reject and condemn . . . the doctrine that the words of the 
Testament of Christ must not be understood or believed simply as they read, but 
that they are obscure expressions, whose meaning must be sought first in other pas- 
sages of Scripture.’’ (FC Ep VII 21.25) 


The first thing that God gives us in the Sacrament is His Son’s Body and Blood. 
Usually we say that He gives us His Son’s true Body and Blood, the word “true” 
being a kind of traditional theological shorthand symbol designed to say that the 
Body which we receive in the Holy Communion is the same Body to which the Most 
Blessed Mother of God gave birth in Bethlehem, which hung on the cross, which 
rose again on Easter Day, and which was taken from our physical sight in His 
glorious Ascension. 


Like Baptism, the Holy Communion is one of the links that spans the centuries 
and that in 1961 makes the events of the first Maundy Thursday and the first Good 
Friday and the first Easter Day contemporary happenings. The Holy Communion 
is a means by which in the Church we appropriate to our individual persons the 
objective and universal pardon that is the pre-eminent benefit of Christ’s Passion. 


The Lutheran Symbols assert the identity of the Holy Communion at our altars 
with the Body and Blood of the Crucified and Risen Lord most emphatically and 
baldly and succinctly in Blessed Martin Luther's Smalcald Articles (Part Three VI 
1) of 1536. Here, after he had made some deliberate changes in his original draft, 
Luther asserts: “The bread and wine in the Holy Communion is the true Body and 
Blood of Christ and is distributed and received not only by pious but also by wicked 
Christians.’’ In the Sacrament the bread and wine is “such bread and wine as is the 
Body and Blood of Christ,” says the Large Catechism (V 28). On account of the 
sacramental union, the bread and wine are truly the Body and Blood of Christ, says 
the Formula of Concord (FC Ep VII 7; SD VII 14). The “‘Lord’s bread in the 
Supper is His true natural Body,” says Blessed Martin Luther in his Last Confession 
concerning the Sacrament of the Altar (1544), a statement which the Formula of 
Concord (SD VII 33) appropriates. 


If at times we Lutherans, in our Symbols and otherwise, use such non-biblical 
terms and phrases as ‘Real Presence,” “sacramental union,” “sacramental mutation” 
(John Gerhard), “in,” ‘‘with,” or “under,” or any combination of these prepositions, 
or ‘‘substantially and essentially present,” these are simply efforts on our part to ward 
off some misconception that has developed about the Biblical doctrine. We never 
intend thereby to give these more or less philosophical paraphrases primacy and 
priority over the Biblically based assertion, ‘The Sacrament of the Altar is the true 
Body and Blood of Christ.” 


Nor are we Lutherans satisfied with the simple statement that Christ is present in 
the Sacrament of the Altar—even if some adverb like “substantially” or “truly” is 
added. It is of course, not wrong to say that Christ is present in the Holy Com- 
munion. Our Symbols, for instance, say, “We speak of the presence of the living 
Christ, for we know that death no longer has dominion over Him” (Ap X 4; cf. 
FC Ep VII 17; VIII 17; SD VII i100). Again they say that ‘no one except an 
Arian heretic’’—who rejects the Trinity and the true Godhead of our Lord—‘‘will 
deny that Christ Himself, true God and man, Who is truly and essentially present 
in the Supper, should be adored in spirit and in truth in a legitimate celebration of 
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the same” (FC SD VII 126). But side by side with this assertion that Christ is 
present in the Holy Communion must come the equally unqualified declaration that 
in the Holy Eucharist the bread and wine are His Body and His Blood. The Formula 
of Concord furnishes us with a simple test: “Do you believe that in the Holy Com- 
munion the Body and Blood of Christ are distributed with the bread and wine?” 
“Do you believe that in the Holy Communion all the communicants receive the Body 
and the Blood of Christ with their mouths, regardless of whether they are worthy 
or unworthy, pious or impious, believers or unbelievers?” If you can answer these 
questions with Yes, you are a Lutheran; if you cannot, you are not (FC Ep VII 2). 


This Body and this Blood, says the Large Catechism (Holy Communion, 28-30). 
is the treasure that the Sacrament of the Altar imparts to us, for it is only through 
the Body and the Blood of Christ that forgiveness of sins has been achieved for us. 
This Body of Christ, it goes on to say, can never be an unfruitful and vain thing, 
static and useless, but a dynamic and powerful force in our lives, that communicates 
to us the forgiveness of sins in the most comprehensive sense possible (cf. Ap XIII 
20). 


If we understand the ‘‘forgiveness of sins’’ entirely in terms of the cancellation of 
the guilt of past transgressions, our conception of it is much too small. It is always 
much more. Let me recall to you the familiar words of the Small Catechism, “In 
the Sacrament forgiveness of sins, life and salvation are given us through these 
words, ‘Given and shed for you for the remission of sins’. For where there is for- 
giveness of sins, there is also life and salvation.” The Large Catechism (V 70) 
puts it this way, “In the Sacrament you receive from Christ’s mouth forgiveness of 
sins, which contains and brings with it the grace of God and the Spirit with all 
His gifts, protection, shelter, and power against death and the devil and all mis- 
fortune.” 


Hence the Symbols describe the effect of the Sacrament of the Altar in many 
other ways. Through the Sacrament of the Altar we. find comfort for our tortured 
consciences and learn to believe God and to expect and ask of Him all that is good 
(AC XXIV 7). The Sacrament of the Altar confirms our faith within us and enables 
us publicly to confess our convictions and proclaim the benefits of Christ (Ap IV 
210). It calls to our mind the benefits of Christ in such a way that we receive His 
benefits and are made spiritually alive by them (Ap XXIV 72). It gives us the 
assurance that we are incorporated into and joined with Christ and washed with 
His Blood (FC SD VII 16; cf. Ap XXII 10). The Sacrament of the Altar is a remedy 
against sin, flesh, devil, world, death, danger and hell, and a communication of 
grace, life, paradise, heaven, Christ, God and everything good, says the Small Cate- 
chism (Preface 23). The Large Catechism (Holy Communion 22-24.27.66.70) calls 
the Sacrament of the Altar a safeguard against death and all misfortune, a food of 
the soul which nourishes and strengthens the new man in us, our continual pasture 
and sustenance, a refreshment of our faith in the battle of life, a consolation of 
overburdened hearts, and a precious antidote against the poison of weakness. In this 
Sacrament, the same document declares elsewhere (Holy Communion 32), the 
Word embodies and presents to us the entire Gospel and the article of the Creed 
that says, I believe one holy Christian Church, the forgiveness of sins and so forth. 
In yet another context, the Large Catechism (Holy Communion 68) asserts: ‘The 
Sacrament of the Altar is an altogether wholesome, comforting medicine, which 
helps you and gives you life both in soul and body.” The official Latin translation 
expands the idea in these words: “‘It is a pure, salutary and useful medicine which 
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heals your diseases and gives you life of soul and body.” “For where the soul is 
healed,” Blessed Martin Luther observes, “relief is afforded the body also.” 


“The Mass,” says the Augsburg Confession (XXIV 30-33), “was instituted that 
the faith of those who use the Sacrament should remember what benefits it receives 
through Christ and cheer and comfort the anxious conscience. For to remember 
Christ is to remember His benefits and to realize that they are truly conveyed to us. 
... The Mass is to be used to this end that there the Sacrament may be administered 
to them that have need of consolation, as St. Ambrose says, ‘Because I always sin, 
I am always bound to take the medicine that avails against it’.” 

All this — and there is nothing more to give — God gives us in the Sacrament 
of the Altar. 


The question to which we next turn is this: 
Is the celebration of the Holy Communion a sacrifice? 


Admittedly, many of us, thinking in terms of vulgar Roman Catholic description 
and practice, would answer with a prompt ‘‘No.” 


It is well that we start out, therefore, by rejecting as energetically as our Symbols 
do the idea that the celebration of the Holy Eucharist is an expiatory sacrifice that 
can be applied for the sins of the living and the dead. The celebration of the Holy 
Communion does not confer grace by the mere performance of the rite (ex opere 
operato, in the sense in which this term was widely understood in the sixteenth 
century). When applied on behalf of others, alive or dead, it does not merit for 
them by the mere performance of the rite remission of venial and mortal sins, of 
guilt and punishment. ‘To apply the Holy Communion, which was instituted for 
commemoration and proclamation among the living, on behalf of the dead . . . is to 
violate the Second Commandment by abusing God's Name.” (Ap XXIV 11. 93.) 


It should be noted, however, that this assertion does not compietely rule out the 
idea of sacrifice. It says that no ceremony in the Church, even the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, is able by the mere performance of it to propitiate the divine 
anger or to expiate human sin. That is, no celebration of Holy Communion by 
the mere performance of the rite avails before God to compel or to cajole Him 
into looking favorably upon the desires of someone who is living or into shortening 
the pains of purgatory for someone who has already departed this present life. 


But it does not reject the idea of sacrifice altogether. On the contrary, the section 
of our Symbols in which the sacrificial character of the Mass is most extensively 
discussed is precisely this same Article XXIV of the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession. 


After an introduction in which it affirms, among other things, that the Lutherans 
religiously retain and defend the Mass (1), the article proceeds to analyze the 
concept of sacrifice. We remember its basic definition: ‘‘A sacrifice is an action 
(ceremonia) or work which we give to God to do Him honor” (18). Basically, 
it goes on, there are only two kinds of sacrifices. The first is a propitiatory or 
expiatory sacrifice, offered to reconcile God, to placate His wrath, or to merit for- 
giveness of sins for others. The other kind of sacrifice is a eucharistic sacrifice, 
which does not merit remission of sins or reconciliation, but which is offered by 
those who have already been reconciled as a thank-offering for the forgiveness of 
sins that they have received or for other benefits that they have from God’s hand 
(19). 
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Actually, the article asserts, there has been only one really expiatory or propitia- 
tory sacrifice in all history, the death of Christ, the once-and-for-all sacrifice by 
which the sins of all mankind were atoned for and all mankind was reconciled to 
God. Ultimately all other acceptable sacrifices are exclusively eucharistic, that is, 
sacrifices of thanksgiving — the preaching of the Gospel, faith, calling upon God, 
thanksgiving, confessing one’s convictions, the bearing of the cross by God’s holy 
people, in a sense all the good works of God’s faithful people. The proof for this 
Melanchthon sees in 1 Peter 2:5: “You make up a sacred college of priests, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices,” that is, spiritual in the sense that the Holy Spirit 
supplies the motive, in contrast to the animal sacrifices of the Old Testament as well 
as in contrast to a purely external kind of mechanical worship. He understands the 
word “rational” or “intellectual” in Romans 12:1 the same way: “Offer up your 
bodies as a living and holy sacrifice, a rational or intellectual worship,” that under- 
stands and lays hold on God with the resources of the mind and understanding. 
Hebrews 13:15 seems to him to be decisively explicit, “Through Christ we offer the 
sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips confessing His 
Name,”’ specifically such things as calling upon God, giving Him thanks, and con- 
fessing our faith (22-26). 


In sum, he says, the worship of the New Testament is spiritual, the righteousness 
of faith and the fruits of faith. While many passages in the Old Testament teach 
us that God cannot be mollified by the mere performance of ceremonies, there are 
passages which forecast the coming of a day when the sacrifice of praise will be 
offered throughout the world. One of these is Malachi 1:11: “From the rising of 
the sun in the East to its going down in the West, my Name shall be great among 
the nations, and everywhere incense and a pure oblation shall be offered to my 
Name.” The Name of God becomes great through the preaching of the Gospel, 
which creates faith in those who accept it. These call upon God’s Name, give thanks 
to Him, bear the afflictions that confession of their convictions involves, and do good 
works to Christ's glory. The Levitical sacrifices of the Old Covenant have their 
counterpart in the New Testament in the ministry of the New Testament Levites, 
the clergymen who preach the Gospel. Consequently the sacrifices of righteousness 
that the purged sons of Levi (Malachi 3:3) are to bring in the New Covenant are 
the preaching of the Gospel and its fruits, in the spirit of St. Paul’s words that we 
have already quoted, “'I sacrifice the Gospel of God so that the oblation of the nations 
might become acceptable, sanctified by the Holy Spirit.” As part of the New Testa- 
ment sacrifice of praise the Apology is prepared to include the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist as spiritual worship, with the proclamation of the Gospel, the 
response of faith, the invocation and praise of God, and the reception of the Holy 
Communion (ipsa sumptio coenae Domini, 33). It is the memorial of the death of 
Christ that is the continual sacrifice of the New Testament, the proclamation of the 
Gospel and the faith that believes that through Christ's death God has been reconciled 
to us (27-40). 


The Apology brings out a basic antithesis between the practice of the Lutheran 
community and the practice of the adversaries of the Papalist party. In contrast 
to a celebration of the Mass that is nothing more than the carrying out of a prescribed 
rite, without instruction or Communion, the Lutheran celebration of the Mass pre- 
serves the essence of the continual sacrifice through the incorporation of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the actual use of the Sacraments of Our Lord’s Body and 
Blood. The Lutherans can claim better Church attendance and greater devotion than 
among the adversaries (41-51). 
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The Apology readily grants that the Fathers of the ancient Church described the 
the Mass as a sacrifice. It has no quarrel with them, since they did not regard it as 
a propitiatory or expiatory or meritorious sacrifice, but as a sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. The proof for this is the very name that they gave to the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, Eucharist, which comes from a Greek word meaning 
thanksgiving. The Apology insists that what the Lutherans say about the use of 
the Holy Communion in this connection is in full agreement with the Fathers and 
the Scriptures (66-67). 


There are two things in a sacrament, the sign and the Word. The word is the 
promise of the forgiveness of sins. The sign is the eating and the drinking of 
Christ’s Body and of the chalice of the New Covenant. Through both the Holy Spirit 
works to create faith, to put to death the old man, and to revive terrified consciences. 
This is the principal use of the sacrament (69-73). 


But now the element of sacrifice enters in. Sacrifice and sacrament are not 
mutually exclusive. The same action can have several ends or purposes. The Holy 
Communion can free the conscience from its fears and create faith, its sacramental 
purpose, and then the celebration can be used for the praise of God, obediently to 
express gratitude and to witness that it magnifies the gifts of God. Thus the cere- 
mony becomes a sacrifice of praise (74). 


The Apology finds nothing offensive therefore in the statements of the Eucha- 
ristic prayer of the Eastern Orthodox Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom: “And make 
us to become worthy to offer to Thee prayers and supplications and unbloody sacri- 
fices for the whole people ... Moreover we offer unto Thee this rational and un- 
bloody worship” (88). 


So far our analysis of Apology XXIV. The celebration of the Holy Eucharist is 
thus not without its sacrificial aspects. 


Nor is this all we can say about it. Fully to appreciate some of the other sacrificial 
aspects of the celebration of the Holy Communion we need to call to mind the fact 
that in the primitive Church, as in the Lutheran Church for roughly two hundred 
years after the Reformation, the normal Sunday and festival act of worship of the 
Christian community was the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Originally every 
communicant in the congregation received the Holy Communion with his fellow- 
Christians and if he were absent because of illness or because he had been im- 
prisoned for his Faith, the deacons of the Christian community took the Holy Com- 
munion to him. We need to remind ourselves that the Large Catechism approvingly 
repeats the advice of St. Hilary of Poitiers to the effect that only they should absent 
themselves from the altar who had committed a sin for which they could be ex- 
communicated and had not repented of it, lest — Luther adds — the absentees deprive 
themselves of life (LC Holy Communion 59). Our so-called “Morning Service 
without Communion” witnesses in its structure to the fact that what we really ought 
to be celebrating is the Service, which includes the Holy Communion. 


We cannot afford to make the mistake that is often made, that of imagining that 
we can somehow separate the Church at work in the world from the Church at 
worship about the altar of the Holy Communion. The whole work of the Church 
is eucharistic worship as long as Eucharistic worship remains an integral part of the 
work of the Church. By the same token the whole life of individual Christians in 
the world remains a continual ewcharistia, or thanksgiving, as long as they have 
constant recourse, in the company of their fellow-members of the mystical Body 
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of their Lord, to His Eucharistic Body and Blood. There is no dispensation from 
Our Lord’s words: “Do this in remembrance of me!” 


As a symbol of this insight, each communicant would anciently bring to the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist a small loaf of bread and a small flask of wine. These 
were symbols of his self-dedication to the Lord of the Church. From these offerings 
enough loaves and wine would be set aside for the requirements of the Holy Com- 
munion, and the rest would be used for the relief of the poor. Later on these offer- 
ings were supplemented with other offerings, and finally, for the sake of convenience, 
they were commuted into gifts of money. Here is the ultimate origin of the custom 
that our rite still recognizes, the gathering of the offerings just before the Eucharistic 
action proper begins. It is these offerings which our present Eucharistic rite has in 
mind when it bids the celebrant say in the name of the congregation, ‘Receive, O God, 
our bodies and souls and all our talents, together with the offerings we bring before 
Thee, for Thou hast purchased us to be Thine own, that we may live unto Thee” 
(The Lutheran Liturgy, p. 19). These offerings still are symbols of our self-dedication 
to Almighty God, the pledge that all that we have will be used in conformity with 
His will as He reveals it to us in response to our prayer. 


The aspect of sacrifice in connection with the celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
finds further expression when we think of the essentially social character of this 
sacrament. 


The Holy Communion is the national meal of the New Israel, as the Passover was 
of the Old Israel. ““We being many are one Body, because we all participate in the 
one loaf,’ St. Paul asserts (1 Cor. 10:17; Rom. 12:5). The bond of union of the 
mystical body of Christ is the Eucharistic Body and Blood of the same Redeemer. 
Hence the eleventh chapter of First Corinthians condemns in particular the sins 
against the corporate life of Christians in connection with the sacrament that is to 
be the sign and the instrument of the common incorporation in Christ. 


It is as a baptized member of the Christian community that the individual Christian 
receives the Holy Communion, and it is precisely the sacrificial giving up of oneself 
for Christ and for the sake of His Bride the Church that our reception of the Holy 
Communion implies. We receive it not only so that through it God might strengthen 
us individually in faith toward Him, but also that He might increase our fervent 
love to one another. 


In the Betbiichlin which Blessed Martin Luther published in 1529 there is this 
illuminating passage: 


“Love is depicted in these signs and appearances first of all in the bread. For when 
the grains lie in a heap and are not ground up, each one is a body for itself, and is not 
mixed with the others. But when they are ground up together they become a single 
body. The same thing takes place in the wine. If one does not press the grapes, each 
retains its shape for itself. But when they are pressed out, it all flows together and 
becomes a single drink. One cannot say any longer, the flour comes from this grain 
or that little drop comes from this grape, for each has crept into the other’s shape and 
thus it has become one bread and one drink. St. Paul interpreted it the same way in 
1 Corinthians 10: “We, who are many, are one loaf and one body, in that we all 
participate in one loaf.’ We eat the Lord through faith in the word that the soul 
takes to itself and feeds upon. In the same way my neighbor eats me again. And | 
give him my possessions, my body, my life, and everything that I have, and let him 
feed on it and make use of it to the extent that he needs it. Again, I need my neighbor; 
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I am poor and indigent, and I let him help and serve me. Thus we are woven into 
one another, so that we help one another as Christ has helped us, which is what 
spiritually eating and drinking one another means.” (Martin Luther, Ein Betbiichlin 
mit eym Calender und Passional hiibsch zu gericht {Wittenberg: (Hans Lufft,) 
1529}, folio R i verso - folio R ii verso. ) 


It goes almost without saying, of course, that when we speak of our sacrifice 
in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist we must always remember that in the strict 
sense of the term we have nothing to offer except what we have received from God. 
When we celebrate the Holy Eucharist in remembrance of Christ's saving death, we 
are in effect saying: ‘No offering that we could bring could possibly reconcile us 
to Thee, our God. All that we can plead is the work of Thy Son, His perfect obedience 
in all that He did and all that He suffered, His Body nailed to the Cross for us, 
His Blood poured out for the forgiveness of our sins. As by the mystery of the 
sacramental union Thou hast made His true Body and Blood present for us in this 
Bread and in this Cup, for us Christians to eat and to drink, so, we beseech Thee, 
let it be present in Thy sight also as the price of our redemption. Let it remind Thee 
that Thou hast forgiven mankind in the reconciliation which Thou hast wrought in 
Thy Son. Before Thee we appeal to no virtue, no righteousness of our own, but only 
to the alien righteousness of Thy Suffering Servant and Son, our true Paschal Lamb, 
which was offered for us and has taken away the sins of the world, Who by His death 
has destroyed death, and by His rising to life again has restored to us everlasting life.” 


Ultimately this insight must characterize all our sacrifices, our works and our gifts 
as well as our faith and our worship. Because God is the Creator and Redeemer and 
Transformer and because we are always only the recipients of His bounty, whatever 
we plead before Him, whatever we give Him, whatever we do for His sake is always 
under the signature, ‘All things come of Thee, O Lord, and of Thine own have 
we given Thee.” 


Thus what we have said in connection with Holy Baptism applies here as well. 
Whatever we do that is acceptable to God we do “‘in Christ.”” What we do by our own 
native powers is only to resist the impulse and to handicap the operation of His Holy 
Spirit — to quench the Spirit. Yet the good that we do, even though we do it in 
Christ, we do. It is our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, ovr oblation of service, our 
offering of faith. But because the impulse and the power comes from Christ, because 
He works both the will and the deed within us, it is still Christ who is the ultimate 
Priest, the One Who is really offering the sacrifice of perfect obedience in deed and 
in suffering to His heavenly Father. To deny this or to minimize this, is to deny the 
Biblical doctrine of the unity of the Head and the Body, of the Bride and the 
Bridegroom. 


The classically beautiful collect that our own Maundy Thursday rite has adapted 
from the pen of St. Thomas Aquinas sums it all up beautifully: “O Lord God, Who 
hast left unto us in a wonderful Sacrament a memorial of Thy Passion, grant, we 
beseech Thee, that we may so use this Sacrament of Thy Body and Blood that the 
fruit of our redemption may continually be manifest in us, Thou Who livest and 
reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost ever one God, world without end.” 


What are the implications of all of this for stewardship? What we have said about 
Holy Baptism and its administration has its parallel in connection with the Sacrament 
of the Altar and its celebration. 
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We need to remember that the people to whom we are addressing our pleas for 
the good management of their talents, their time and their money are communicants 
of the Church, who receive the true Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ into 
their mortal bodies as a medicine and pledge of immortality, who have received the 
forgiveness of sins in the fullest sense of the term, who have been made One with 
Christ and with one another through the Sacrament of unity, who have already 
received Christ, God, the Holy Spirit, paradise, and the life of the world to come 
in the Sacrament of the Altar. They are people who have, like the Macedonians, first 
given themselves to the Lord (2 Corinthians 8:5). At every offertory they are sym- 
bolically giving themselves in the gifts that they bring to the altar. Yet they are 
profoundly aware that these very sacrifices of theirs are ultimately inspired and 
motivated by the Christ Who is the Head of the Body of which they are members and 
by the Spirit through Whom that same Christ sanctifies and rules them (AC III 4.5). 
As they eat the Body that is for them and drink the Blood of the Covenant poured 
out for the forgiveness of sins they are united with the Christ Who has suffered and 
died for their salvation and for that of all humankind. Their sympathies for every 
member of their own Christian community, for every other member of the larger 
community of which their own is a part, for every other Christian and for the pagans 
for whom Christ died no less than for them have been sharpened and broadened 
and deepened by the fact that they have in Christ entered into one another. Money, 
time, talents are things which they have already offered to God. What remains is 
merely the workaday application of an accomplished commitment. That this work- 
aday application is not easy, that it is fraught with many perils, not least that of the 
hypocrisy that killed Ananias and Sapphira, is something that we all recognize. 
It is precisely for this reason that we need to support one another and to strengthen 
one another, to /ive our community in Christ and not merely to affirm it. 


Thus a large part of the task of stewardship is the interpretation to ourselves and to 
one another of the meaning of the Sacraments and the encouragement of ourselves 
and one another to make more extensive, more liberal and more meaningful use 
of them. 


It involves the careful scrutiny of our conventional practice to see if it really 
accords with God’s will as the Church of which we are a part understands it. 


It involves inquiring, for instance, if we ought not to try in every way to make 
Baptism more important in the lives of our people and of our parishes than it now is. 


It involves inquiring if we ought not to give individual Absolution, that “third 
Sacrament” which our Symbols see as implied in Holy Baptism (LC Baptism 74-82; 
cf. Ap XI 3, XIII 4), the role in our parochial practice that it has in the Symbols 
(AC XI 1; Ap VI 3.4; SA Part Three VIII 1.2) to which we stand committed. 


It involves rethinking the justification for withholding the Holy Communion 
from our children until they are thirteen and fourteen years old, instead of admitting 


them at a much younger age as the Church of the Reformation did (LC Holy Com- 
munion 87). 


It involves inquiring if we ought not to increase the frequency of our celebrations 
of the Holy Communion until we have achieved the standard of the Lutheran Symbols 
(AC XXIV 34; Ap XV 40; XXIV 1; LC Holy Communion 47) and of the primi- 
tive Church — every Sunday at every parochial service, every major holy day, and 
as often in addition as the devotion of our people requires. 
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It involves considering what we can do in order to increase the frequency with 
which our people receive the Holy Communion. 


It involves, in brief, adapting our stewardship appeals to the sacramental realities 
of Holy Baptism and the Holy Communion and the sacrificial realities of the life 
to which they summon us and for which they enable us. It involves making the 
practice of stewardship the practical living out of that which our participation in 
Holy Baptism and in the Holy Communion already and irrevocably implies. 
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Listening to the Church Fathers 
Robert L. Wilken 


One of the notable inconsistencies of the churchly renewal so evident in Lutheran- 
ism today is the neglect of the Church Fathers. In spite of our much speaking about 
“catholicity” and ‘‘tradition,” there has been little intensive study of the theologians 
who are largely responsible for the shaping of that catholic tradition. 


Certainly the fault does not lie with the Lutheran Symbols. The Book of Concord 
abounds in references and appeals to the Fathers. The confessional writers time 
and again direct our attention to the confession of the ancient Church contained in 
the Scriptures and faithfully expressed by the Fathers. This is most clearly sub- 
stantiated by a brief reading of the “Catalog of Testimonies.’’! While Lutherans 
today frequently make much of “the Lutheran tradition,” we have remained prac- 
tically ignorant of the tradition by which the Lutheran reformers wished to be judged. 


Perhaps the most obvious reason for our silence regarding the Fathers is that 
their writings, while so abundant, seem to be available only to those with the time 
and inclination to haunt the dusty corners of theological libraries. This article is 
intended to inform the parish pastor of some current developments in the field of 
patristics. 


Every pastor, teacher, and student with an interest in the Fathers will be much 
aided by the publication of Bibliographia Patristica two years ago.? This is the com- 
bined effort of an international group of patristic scholars. Canvassing several thou- 
sand journals, it provides an index to the vast domain of the Fathers. The reader 
can, with little difficulty, locate the most recent studies on almost every aspect of 
the ancient writers of the Church. Perhaps even more significant, a work of this 
type represents the increasing interest in the Fathers and recognition of their relevance 
to contemporary Church life and theology. 


Although they have no monopoly of patristic study, some of the most exciting 
literature is coming from French Roman Catholics. Men like Daniélou, DeLubac, 
Mondésert, LeClercq, Camelot, and Refoulé have initiated a virtual renaissance in 
the study of the early Church. Their most outstanding contribution is the edition of 
significant writings entitled Sources Chrétiennes. Begun in 1941 with the intention 
of editing Greek authors, it has been extended to include Latin, Oriental, and even 
non-Christian authors who affected the history of the ancient Church. Sources 
Chrétiennes provides modern translations based on critically edited texts and prefaced 
with timely theological and historical introductions.* The exegetical writings of the 
Greek Fathers particularly have captivated the interest of the French scholars. As a 
result we have today excellent editions of works such as Gregory of Nyssa’s Life 
of Moses, Hippolytus’ Commentary on Daniel, Basil’s Homilies on the Hexameron, 
et. al.* 


While the need for interpretive studies is being met, the greatest need is for texts 
and translations. Professors and parish priests are working hard to provide good texts 
in the absence of adequate editions—or of any edition at all! A good example is E. 
Evans, an English pastor, who has edited what is undoubtedly the best edition of 
Tertullian’s Against Praxeas.5 A competent interpretation of the Fathers awaits the 
completion of many more such adequate texts and translations. 





Robert Wilken is a graduate student in theology at the University of Chicago. 
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The parish pastor may be particularly interested in the number of homilies of early 
Fathers recently published. With the appearance of Chrysostom’s eight Baptismal 
Homilies, the newly discovered Paschal Homily of Melito of Sardis, and the homilies 
of Origin and Hippolytus, much has been learned about early Christian festival preach- 
ing.® Many of these, especially the paschal homilies, reveal a style of preaching 
usually considered characteristic of later centuries. Highly rhetorical, they use the 
style developed by the Greek Asianists and are almost hymnodic in character. Fre- 
quently they approach the language of the Eastern liturgical hymns. Some have gone 
so far as to declare these sermons a peculiar liturgical genre, proclaiming and cele- 
brating the Paschal festival in inspired language. 


These homilies and commentaries parallel biblical and liturgical practice in typo- 
logically interpreting the Old Testament. That is, the institutions and events of the 
past are not realities which must be spiritually understood, but a sacred history which 
found its culmination and fulfillment in the Christ. 


This is the mystery of the Passover. For in place of the lamb there came a 
Son, and in place of the sheep a Man, and in the Man Christ who contains 
all things. The mystery of the Lord was enacted in the sacrifice of the sheep, 
the type of the Lord is in the death of the sheep . . . For born as a Son, led 
forth as a lamb, sacrificed as a sheep, buried as a man, he rose from the dead 
as God, being by nature God and Man.? 


Here, as in their treatment by the New Testament, Old Testament events become 
christological and ecclesiological types. The Fathers represent, in the words of 
Daniélou, “Biblical theology refracted through a Greek mentality.” 


These ancient sermons demonstrate the extent to which patristic theology grew out 
of homilies delivered in the Liturgy. In the liturgical mystery the sacred history of the 
Old Testament was fulfilled. That the Fathers did distinguish history and symbol is 
shown clearly in Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of Moses. But they consistently saw both 
history and symbol ultimately united in Christ and in His Mystical Body. Their task 
was to interpret this sacred history. For them, as for us, the symbolic direction of 
the sacred history became immediately clear in the celebration of the Liturgy. 
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Origéne. Homélies sur la Genése. Ed. by Louis Doutreleau and H. de Lubac. 
Campbell Bonner, editor, The Homily on the Passion by Melito, Bishop of Sardis (Philadel- 
phia, U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1940). 
7Melito, Bishop of Sardis. Homily on the Passion. 
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Book Review— 


ON ROMAN CATHOLIC LITURGICAL REVIVAL 


The Dynamics of the Liturgy. By H. A. Reinhold. New York: Macmillan, 1961. 
$4.75. 


While the liturgical movement in the Roman Church, which began in Maria Laach, 
is older than that in the Lutheran Church, they have their source in a common need. 
Under the leadership of a monk named IIdefonse Herwegen, a few young laymen 
and priests joined in the search for a more meaningful worship. Thus there began a 
revival that seized first the intelligentsia of Germany and then spread to the young 
clergy. The renewal invaded numerous parishes and pressed hard upon the prejudices 
of religious superiors. 


These men “‘felt the existence of a gap between their personal piety and the official 
worship on the altar that no one had been able to bridge.” H. A. Reinhold lucidly de- 
scribes their effort to make the liturgy a living force. Father Reinhold was ordained in 
Germany, expelled from his native country by the Nazis, and is presently a teacher 
and pastor in America. In this wise and balanced commentary he recaptures the ex- 
citement of the beginnings of the liturgical movement. The Dynamics of Liturgy sets 
forth the stimulating and provocative concepts that have awakened and influenced a 
whole generation. 


The Lutheran Church of Germany shared in the revival. Lohe’s writings were 
being read with renewed interest. Bishop Brilioth’s Eacharistic Faith and Practice and 
the works of Friedrich Heiler exerted an influence that extended to the New World. 
The American Church, however, did not have a Maria Laach, a Dom Herwegen, an 
Odo Cassel or a Romano Guardini. But the early Lutheran leaders were fortunate in 
having the work of Léhe and Lochner. There were a few earnest young men in this 
country who realized the emptiness of the Lutheran worship and the neglect of the 
sacramental life and practice. In their seeking for an identity with the Holy Catholic 
Church they were greatly helped and influenced by Friedrich Heilet’s scholarly review, 
Die Hochkirche. Together with Rudolph Otto, professor at the University of Mar- 
burg, Heiler articulated the need these young men felt for a vital worship and for the 
regaining of the treasures which had been lost to their part of the Church. 


The American leaders were, for the most part, busy parish pastors who had little 
time to lay the scholarly groundwork so necessary for the liturgical movement. This 
was unfortunate, for they knew that a relevant Lutheran revival could not be directed 
by either Rome or Canterbury, although in many points they spoke the same language 
and expressed the same need. They realized their energies must be directed toward a 
distinctively Lutheran revival and felt that Lutheran theology could make a great 
contribution to the whole movement, since the basis of the Eucharist is justification 
through faith. The Roman leaders faced the task of liturgical purification, increased 
lay participation, and a better understanding of the liturgy. The Lutherans had to over- 
come Calvinistic tendencies which were not even reflective of good Calvinism. These 
leaders realized that their Church had to an alarming degree lost its religious apparatus 
and catholic identity. The task was to revive the sacramental and historical understand- 
ing of the Lutheran Symbols and the Bible, and to put this understanding into paro- 
chial practice. In at least one respect the task was easier in the Roman Church, for they 


had not lost their religious apparatus as had the Lutherans with their neglect of the 
Holy Communion. 
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Fr. Reinhold writes about the achievements of the movement in the Roman Church. 
“The practices and devotions became more imbued with liturgical and biblical spirit 
and much of the sentimental and pseudo-baroque trash of the late nineteenth century 
dropped out . . . the faithful soon demanded more of the true bread of Christ . . . 
Baptism regained in its performance . . . texts were given in the vernacular . . . the 
clergy were glad to have their flocks participate in the most vital and essential things 
of the catholic life . . . the heart of the faithful in their religious life beat in rhythm 
with the Church, or as Guardini has put it, ‘the church awakened in the faithful’.” We 
Lutherans still have a long way to go. 


This review is written along the coast of North Africa where once the Church 
flourished. The Church in the land of St. Augustine is less than a barren waste today. 
This too can happen to us if we do not take care. How thankful one is to read a book 
such as this which tells of a new reformation, a work which should have been done 
400 years ago. This would have made the Reformation a real blessing. We urge you to 
read this book with care. 


—B.vS. 





At the Altar— 
THE CHRISTIAN FUNERAL 


The Christian funeral should take place before the altar. We make this statement 
with deep conviction. The secularized funeral service so widely experienced today is 
under heavy fire by Christian theologians and churchmen everywhere, and rightly so. 
We believe that a gigantic step in the right direction would be made if the Christian 
funeral were returned to the church sanctuary, where it belongs. The Christian funeral 
should be held “‘at the altar.” 


A Christian becomes a member of Christ’s Church, through the grace of God in 
Holy Baptism before Christ’s altar. A Christian receives the laying-on of hands in 
confirmation at the altar. A Christian couple will always want to be united in holy 
matrimony at the altar. A faithful Christian appears many thousands of times in his 
lifetime before the altar to hear God’s Word and receive the Blessed Sacrament. A 
Christian’s entire life of faith is centered in Christ at the altar, and yet when a Chris- 
tian dies in Christ, the final funeral services far too often are scheduled at a place 
wholly separate from the sanctuary where the deceased brother or sister confessed, 
was absolved, prayed, and became strong in the hope of eternal life in Christ. It is 
tragic that the funeral rites often take place in a strange building with strange and 
often secular appointments while the church sanctuary stands empty. 


We cannot place the responsibility for this sad state of affairs at the door of the 
funeral directors. In most cases, funeral directors are cooperative Christian gentlemen 
who want to make arrangements pleasing to the Church and the family. The respon- 
sibility for the departure of the Christian funeral from the church falls first of all upon 
the Church, which has been far too silent and negligent on this issue and whose duty 
it is to instruct her people in the importance of a truly Christian funeral. 


The readers of UNA SANCTA, be they pastors or laypeople, are people deeply 
interested in meaningful worship in Christ’s Church. We urge them through these 
lines to be leaders in restoring the Christian funeral to the church building. The Chris- 
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tian funeral “‘at the altar’ will be a mighty first step in making the Christian’s final 
service of worship a fitting conclusion to a life hid in Christ. 


In the last writing of “At the Altar” we stressed the importance of the rubrics in 
the Church’s service books. We stated, “If you want to begin trying to improve the 
worship standards in your congregation but don’t know where to begin, one of the 
best approaches is to begin with the rubrics.” This is eminently true in regard to the 
Christian funeral service. If only the rubrics from the service of burial were known 
and observed by the leaders of the Church, the current problem of the funeral would 
be far smaller. The rubrics in all the Lutheran service books that we examined assume 
that the funerals of those who depart this life in the Christian faith will take place 
before the altar in the church sanctuary. The introductory rubrics to the “Order for 
the Burial of the Dead” on page 253 of the Service Book and Hymnal include these 
statements: ‘“The death of a member of the Church should be reported immediately 
to the Pastor, and no arrangements for the burial should be made without consulta- 
tion with him.’’ Also, ‘The service should be held in the Church whenever possible.” 
The altar is prominent in the following rubric from the “Order for the Burial of the 
Dead” on page 80 of The Lutheran Agenda: “As the Minister, preceding the funeral 
procession, enters the sanctuary and walks to the altar, he may read aloud the follow- 
ing Sentences, continuing at the altar until the mourners are in their pews.’’ Obviously 
it is intended that this service be conducted in the church sanctuary ! 


The following statement may serve as a summary of the principles to be followed 
in arranging Christian funerals. It was originally prepared by a committee of the 
Capital District Lutheran Pastors’ Association in Albany, New York, in the spring 
of 1960. This association includes the pastors of the several synods represented in the 
area. The statement was the result of discussions in this association on the current sad 
state of the Christian funeral in our churches. A committee of three, representing 
three Lutheran church bodies, was charged with the responsibility of formulating a 
statement of principles for Christian funerals. 


A Statement of Principles For Guidance In Arranging Christian Funerals 
I. At the Time of Serious Illness 


The members of the Church are urged to maintain regular contact with 
their pastor during times of serious illness in their families. The pastor 
should be kept informed of the condition of all seriously ill parishioners. 


II. At the Time of Death 


A. The pastor should be contacted immediately at the time of death. He 
will want to be on hand at once to give true comfort and the strength- 
ening of faith from the Word of God, and he will want to lay the 
proper emphasis on the Christian meaning of death. 

B. No preparations of any kind for the funeral should be made until 
the pastor is consulted. He should be the first to aid the family in mak- 
ing Christian funeral arrangements. 


Ill. The Christian Funeral 


A. The funeral of a person who departs this life in the Christian faith 
should be held, whenever possible, in the church edifice. This is im- 
portant for the following reasons: 1) The Order for the Burial of the 
dead is a church service. 2) The funeral is properly a congregational 
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service and may include such features of public worship as hymn sing- 
ing, participation of the worshippers in making responses, and a 
public confession of faith. 3) The music of the funeral service can 
be controlled and directed by the Church when the service is con- 
ducted in the church edifice. 4) The church edifice with its baptismal 
font, altar, crosses, crucifixes, and other symbols of the Faith is the 
proper locale for the service which marks the conclusion of a Chris- 
tian life. 5) The Christian funeral conducted in the church edifice 
is a powerful Christian witness to the community and the neighbor- 
hood. 

B. It is not necessary for the family to sit with the body or to receive 
visitors at the undertakers’ parlors. 

C. During the Christian funeral service the coffin should be closed. 
Any emphasis upon the display of the bodily remains should be dis- 
couraged. The Christian funeral service emphasizes God’s comfort- 
ing word of hope and resurrection, not the physical remains. 

D. The casket should, whenever possible, be covered with a pall. In this 
way, no occasion is given for distinguishing between a costly casket 
and an inexpensive one. 

E. The church edifice should not be elaborately decorated with flowers. 
It is most fitting that in place of flowers friends of the departed 
should contribute money as a memorial fund for some religious or 
charitable purpose. There is a greater and more lasting value in Chris- 
tian service and love for the needy than in perishable flowers. 

F. Only music authorized by the Church should be used at a Christian 
funeral. 

G. The Order for Burial shall in no case be interrupted by the exercises 
of secular organizations. 

H. The funeral service should be conducted by the pastor of the church 
in which the service is being held. This is to uphold the principle 
that the funeral service is a congregational worship service. A min- 
ister other than the pastor of the church in which the service is being 
held should officiate only by invitation from the local pastor. 


IV. The Matter of Costs and Fees 


A. Christians do not show any disrespect for the departed by keeping 
funeral expenses at a minimum. Unnecessary financial outlays are 
unbecoming to Christian humility and charity. 

B. The ideal toward which all Christian congregations ought to strive is 
that the pastor receive an adequate salary for his entire ministry 
through normal congregational channels and that no fee be expected 
or received for funeral services or ministrations to the bereaved. 

C. The matter of fair compensation for the organist, sexton, choristers, 
etc. ought to be decided and handled by the congregation. 

D. Any special offering which the bereaved family may wish to make 
at the time of a funeral should be directed to the local church. 


The dissatisfaction with current funeral practices among many Christian leaders 
and the hunger of many Christian people for guidance on this matter might be re- 
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flected by the fact that the Albany press gave this statement feature coverage. The item 
was furthermore picked up from the Albany press by the Religious News Service and 
quoted in Christian periodicals across the country. Actually, however, it contains 
nothing new. It contains only that which the Church has too often forgotten. Many 
of the principles are taken directly from the rubrics of our service books. 


Literature on the Christian Funeral 


Christian Burial. Prepared by the clergy and laity of the Associated Parishes, Inc., 6 N. Carroll 
St., Madison 3, Wis., 1955. 15 pages. Paper,8¥%2x11. This excellent brochure is intended for 
adult education classes, discussion groups, and those who are bereaved. Its main emphasis is on 
the theology of death and the resurrection, but it also includes sections on preparation for death 
and the burial of the dead. Although it was written for parishes of the Episcopal Church and 
assumes that the Book of Common Prayer is in use, it would be extremely useful as a study guide 
for any Christian group. 

The Christian Funeral. Published by the Sand Lake-Poestenkill Ministers’ Association (New 
York). Available from the Rev. James Harrison, Poestenkill, N. Y. at fifteen cents per copy or 
$12 per hundred. 

The Power of God in a Parish Program. By Joseph E. McCabe. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1958. 164 pages. Cloth. $3.50. Our concern here is with chapter VI of this book entitled, 
“The Christian Funeral.” A Presbyterian minister with a Spirit-blessed ministry tells how his 
parish tackled the problem of the secularized funeral. This is an excellent chapter in an excellent 
book. 

The Church and Our Dead. By Allen Brown. Parish Printery Leaflet, No. 14. The Parish 
Printery, Muskegon, Mich. 

On Christian Burial. Forward Movement Publications, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

The Christian Century. August, 1960. Editorial “Funerals Should Be Christianized.” 


—Harold W. Scheibert 








For a better understanding of worship practices — 
QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED 
BY A NEWCOMER INTO A LUTHERAN CHURCH 
by Paul H. D. Lang 


This popular booklet answers questions about the liturgy and customs of the 
Lutheran Church, such as: “Why Communion every Sunday?”, ‘Why are vest- 
ments worn by the minister?’’, “Why all this formality?” Order a supply for your 
tract rack now! 


Single copy... .... 25c 
2+ cps... ss 20c each 
50 or more copies . . . 15c each 


If payment is enclosed with order, postage will be paid by the publishers. 
UNA SANCTA PRESS 2806 Newkirk Avenue Brooklyn 26, New York 
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Notes and News— 


PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE ON WORSHIP 


Marlene Dietrich was unexpectedly one of the top theologians at the second annual 
conference sponsored by the Department of Worship of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, at First Church, Pittsburgh, October 17 and 18, 1961. Early in the pro- 
ceedings Miss Dietrich’s explanation of the theory of relativity was cited: “It is when 
the traveller asks, not ‘When does this train get to Zurich?’ but ‘When does Zurich 
get to this train?’ ”’ 


Working under this handicap, the Rev. Dr. Roy Enquist of the University of 
Chicago faculty presented relatively the first paper of the conference. Entitled ‘‘The 
Sacrament of the Altar and the Theology of the Liturgy,” the paper laid down some 
theological principles and answered some practical questions, including the ones 
regarding the use of lay assistants for the administration of the Sacrament and for 
the reading of the lessons and chanting the Kyrie and Gloria in Excelsis in Churches 
where the celebrant does not chant. Dr. Enquist also advocated versus populum cele- 
brations, offering plates in the narthex instead of being passed among the people, 
and continuous communions. 


Highlighting the conference theme of ‘‘Parish Renewal in Worship’ three case 
studies of parishes which have come to life by an increased emphasis on worship 
were presented by their pastors and musicians. St. Paul’s, Gutenberg, Iowa, was pre- 
sented as the rural example by Pastor and Mrs. Howard Black; Our Saviour’s, Jack- 
sonville, North Carolina, was presented as the example of a parish in a transient 
community by Pastor and Mrs. Thurmond C. Plexico; St. Mark’s, Chicago, as the 
urban parish in a predominantly Jewish neighborhood by Pastor Stephen Bremer. 
In these presentations, which members of the conference attended according to their 
interest, each of the pastors described how a sacramental and liturgical emphasis had 
revived a somewhat desperate situation. 


Another interest group presentation took place under the leadership of members 
of the Consulting Committee on Worship: “Liturgical Reading and Intoning the 
Liturgy’ by Professor Toivo Harjunpaa of the Pacific Seminary; ‘Review of Recent 
Books on Liturgy” by Dr. Edgar S. Brown, Jr., director of the Department of Wor- 
ship; “Choral and Organ Repertoire” by Mr. Marlowe W. Johnson; ‘‘Congregational 
Chanting” by the Rev. Henry E. Horn, and ‘‘The Organ and the Liturgy” by Mr. 
Frederick W. Jackish. 


A high point of the conference was the lecture of the Rev. Dr. George R. Seltzer, 
professor of liturgics at the Philadelphia Seminary, and beloved mentor of generations 
of Mt. Airy seminarians. Dr. Seltzer’s lecture dealt with the definite principles behind 
liturgical and hymnological choices, and illustrated the method employed in the 
preparation of the Service Book and Hymnal, including the rubrics. Dr. Seltzer’s 
gracious manner, delightful sense of humor, and his deep scholarly grasp of the 
theology of the liturgy made everyone wish even more fervently for a book from the 
hand of this prominent Lutheran liturgiologist. 


The last day of the conference began with a Sung Eucharist at which the Rev. 
Stephen Bremer was the celebrant, the Rev. Edgar Brown, the deacon, and the Rev. 
Harold R. Albert, the preacher. Other services celebrated included Matins and 
Vespers the first day of the conference, and the Order for Public Confession on the 
evening before the Eucharist. 
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Much of the second morning was devoted to a panel discussion primed by questions 
from the audience. The panel consisted of the Rev. Dr. E. T. Horn, Dr. Enquist, Dr. 
Seltzer, Dr. William R. Seaman, and Dr. Brown. The Rev. Henry E. Horn was the 
moderator. The conference was also addressed by the Rev. Dr. G. Everett Arden of 
Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, who represented the Augustana Church. 


The last session, at which a registration of 107 delegates and visitors was reported, 
ended on a happy note. The star theologican came through unscathed. For who, as 
Dr. Brown, had earlier pointed out, could possibly demythologize Marlene Dietrich? 


—Charles D. Trexler, Jr. 


LITURGICAL INSTITUTE: ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The dates of June 5-7, 1962 have been set for the fourteenth annual Institute of 
Liturgical Studies, sponsored by Valparaiso University. The Institute will meet on the 
campus at Valparaiso, Indiana. Details of program will be announced later. 


FOOTNOTE TO THE LAST ISSUE 


The essay entitled ‘Theology and Liturgy” by Harvard Divinity Professor Dr. Kris- 
ter Stendahl, which appeared in the St. James issue of UNA SANCTA, was originally 
presented to the Conference on Worship held last November at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
under the sponsorship of the Department of Worship of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. We are grateful to all concerned for permission to share this paper with 
our readers. Dr. Stendahl’s paper, together with those delivered at Fort Wayne by Ed- 
ward T. Horn and Henry Horn are available in a separate pamphlet which may be 
procured from the United Lutheran Publication House. We urge our readers to make 
a thorough study of all three essays. 


STUDIA LITURGICA 


With copies of this issue is included a brochure describing the new international 
ecumenical quarterly for liturgical research and renewal, Studia Liturgica. We urge 
our readers to support this new venture by becoming subscribers. If you are interested 
in subscribing, write to: Studia Liturgica, Mathenesserlaan 301c, Rotterdam, Holland. 


The annual subscription price is $3.50, payment to be made after receipt of the first 
issue. 


HELP US TO BOOST CIRCULATION 


Will you send us a list of friends whom you believe should be readers of UNA 
SANCTA, together with their addresses? We will send them a brochure describing 
our magazine together with a special subscription offer. In this way, we can work 
together to increase the influence of this publication and its message. Send your list 
to our Public Relations Director, Mr. William S. Irving, 147-27 17th Rd., Whitestone 
57, New York. 


The next issue of UNA SANCTA will be dated Candlemas, the Feast of the Pres- 
entation of Our Lord, February 2, 1962. 
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DIRECTORY OF CHURCH SERVICES 


VILLA PARK, ILLINOIS 


Grace Princeton Ave. and St. Charles Rd. 
Rev. Herbert C. Peterson 
Rev. George T. Stapleton 
8:00 am HC 
9:00 am The Service (ex 1S, HC) 
11:00 am The Service (ex 1S, HC) 
Holy Days: 8 pm HC 


GUTENBERG, IOWA 


St. Paul’s 

Rev. Howard |. Black 

8:00 am HC (ex 1S, AC) June-Aug. 7:30 am 

10:30 am AC (ex 1S, HC) June-Aug. 10:00 am 
Daily: 7:30 am HC 


212 South First St. 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


St. John’s 

Rev. Edward F. Peters 

10:45 am HC 1S & 3S; AC 2S, 4S, & 5S 
Holy Days: 8 pm HC 


28 West 27th St. 


BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


Our Saviour 1734 Williamsbridge Rd. 
Rev. James von Schenk, Rev. W. Huchthausen 
8:30 am Sung Mass 
11:00 am Sung Mass 
Holy Days: 9 & 10 a.m. Eucharist 


Pilgrim 923 Woodycrest Ave. 
Rev. John E. Halborg 
11:00 am The Service 

Holy Days: as announced 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


Christ—“‘Brooklyn’s Little Cathedral” 
1084 Lafayette Ave. (at Broadway) 
Rev. Wilbert A. Boerstler 
10:45 am The Service in English 
(Sung Eucharist 1S & 3S) 
2:00 pm The Service in Spanish. 


Holy Redeemer 1217 Sutter Ave. 
Rev. Ernest Pretsch 

8:30 am The Mass 

11:00 am The Mass 


Holy Days: 9 am The Mass 
St. Philip’s 
Rev. R. A. Swanson 
8:30 am AC (ex 3S, HC) 
9:30 am HC 
11:00 am AC (ex 1S, HC) 
Holy Days: 7:15 pm HC 


85 Forbell St. 
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St. Stepnen’s E. 28 at Newkirk Ave. 
Rev. Cliver W. Powers, Rev. James R. Corgee 
8:00 am HC 
9:30 am Matins (ex 2S, HC) 
11:00 am AC (ex 1S, HC) 

Holy Days: 10 am & 8 pm HC 


MANHATTAN, NEW YORK CITY 
Grace and St. Paul’s 123 W. 71 St. 
Rev. Norman S. Dinkel 
11:00 am AC (ex 1S and Greater Festivals, 
and all Sundays in Advent and Lent, HC) 

Holy Days: as announced 


ROOSEVELT, L.I., N.Y 


Good Shepherd Brookside and Centennial Aves. 
Rev. Charles D. Trexler, Jr., Rev. Glenn C. Stone 
8:00 am HC 
10:15 am HC 

Holy Days: as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Holy Cross 

Rev. C. Marcus Engdahl 

9:30 am Deutscher Gottesdienst 

11:00 am Sung Mass & Sermon 
Holy Days: as announced 


READING, PA. 


Holy Redeemer 
Lancaster Ave. and Brookline Plaza 
Rev. Edward Emmers, Rev. Walter R. Keim 
8:30 am HC (said) 
9:30 am Matins 
10:45 am HC (sung) 
Holy Days: 8 am HC 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

Emanuel 

Rev. A. T. Swanson, Jr. 

9:00 am Eucharist 

11:00 am AC (ex 1S, HC) 
Holy Days: 10 am or 7:30 pm Eucharist 
Wednesdays: 12:15 pm Matins 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (southeast) 


Holy Comforter Branch & Alabama Aves. 
Rev. Franklin G. Senger, III 
8:00 am Sung Eucharist 
11:00 am AC (ex 1S, HC) 
Holy Days: 8 pm Eucharist 


813 West Lehigh Ave. 


Peak and San Jacinto 


Key: AC, Ante-Communion; ex, except; 1S, first Sun 
of month; 2S, second Sun of month, etc.; HC, Holy 
Communion; V, Vespers. All service hours listed 
are for Sundays, unless otherwise indicated. 
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